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THE HAT BOX IN LITERATURE 



MARTHA E. CLAY 
Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



From the abstract to the concrete, from the far-away to the 
near, from the Indian to the grocer, is the latest tendency in educa- 
tion. Where lately the kindergarten was decked with wigwams 
and gorgeous with the red, yellow, and purple combinations of 
Indian art, it is now adorned with paper autos, hat shops, 
kitchens, and meat markets. In short, everything needed for 
modern life may there be found as surely as in a Larkin soap 
catalogue. This theory of the "adjustment of a child to his 
environment" is gradually being supplanted by a higher idea, 
"the adjustment of the child to an ideal environment"; but both 
theories emphasize the value of environmental education; both 
employ as a means vivid concreteness. 

This desire for concreteness found expression in the high school 
long ago, in the teaching of mathematics and science, with the 
appearance of the cardboard cube and the agile angleworm; but 
literature has not been concrete. Its daggers have been air- 
drawn. English teachers have attempted to visualize for their 
pupils scenes from great pieces of literature: the lists in Ivanhoe, 
Cedric's hall, Arthur's court, a mede hall, and especially scenes 
from Shakespeare. Floor plans drawn on the blackboard have 
clarified the story, but they have been at best inadequate make- 
shifts to a child living in a three-dimension world. 

One of the first attempts at concrete representation in teaching 
the drama may be seen in Brander Matthews' dramatic museum 
at Columbia, where there are representations of stages from earliest 
times to the present. Any teacher of the drama can see at a glance 
how very far this collection surpasses any outline drawings, or 
even fine pictures, in teaching the form, color, position, and atmos- 
phere of a stage setting. But these settings at Columbia, marvel- 
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ously worked out with tiny clocks on the walls and wooden 
furniture actually upholstered, are the work of young men who are 
almost professionals in the art of drama and in stagecraft. Achieve- 
ments such as those of Dr. Matthews' students are impossible 
to high-school boys and girls. Even were it possible to imitate 
them in some rude way, the time consumed in making them would 
be too great for the usual high-school course, where many classics 
are studied in one semester. 

Filled with new ideals gained in a summer's study at Columbia, 
I came home wishing I could make literature more concrete and 
vivid. I knew how Cinderella felt sitting in her ashes and wishing 
for what the college sister had. Straightway the fairy godmother 
took me to a kindergarten and a hat box, after the fashion of fairy 
godmothers since the time when Cinderella wanted a coach and had 
nothing but a pumpkin. The kindergarten had up to that date 
made everything imaginable out of a hat box except stage settings. 
There it had pointed a way for the high school. 

The hat box chosen for our first stage was fourteen by fourteen 
by ten, and has proved large enough to serve for the representation 
of scenes from English literature, from Hrothgar's mede hall to 
Macbeth's court. On this little stage Beowulf has slain his 
Grendel, and Moses in the miracle play has overthrown the golden 
calf. The hat box is peculiarly fitted for the representation of any 
scene because of its high walls and its roominess. 

The construction of the mede hall was as simple as any of the 
things that were attempted. After some search a ground plan of 
the mede hall was found in the translation of Beowulf by J. R. C. 
Hall. The front of the box was cut down so that it lay flat. In 
the center of the back wall a wall was drawn; charcoal divided the 
floor into irregular spaces to represent stone; a fire of paper logs was 
laid in the center of the hall; wide platforms on which benches 
were set — all made by the kindergarten method in which no paste 
is used — were placed along the sides of the room; a few rather 
impressionistic tin-foil shields were hung on the walls: the hat box 
was transformed into a mede hall. The boys made saw horses 
of brown paper and brown-paper planks to lay on them to represent 
the old Anglo-Saxon "board," and the girls painted and mounted 
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on half-inch wooden blocks, so that they would stand securely, 
paper-doll Anglo-Saxons, Beowulf among them. 

After all of us working together had accomplished this with 
sustained interest, we attempted a pageant cart, at least the stage 
of it. The scenery for this was copied from the representation of a 
stage setting of this kind in Caffin's Appreciation of the Drama. 
This time the boys and girls used a suit box in order that the priest's 
house, the ship, and heaven and hell might be given a satisfactory 
space. Some in the class drew the gates, towers, and other scenery; 
some more talented pupils drew the various Bible characters. 
Everyone did something. Those who were like their teacher in 
lack of talent for drawing made fences to put between the buildings. 
A study of fifteenth-century costumes was made in connection 
with this stage setting, as someone discovered that actors of that 
time dressed in the styles of their own period. One boy drew 
his figure of Daniel for his lions' den with black gloves on, as he 
had found in some sourcebook — which it must be confessed his 
teacher could never find — that actors wore gloves. In connection 
with the study of the growth of the miracle play, groups of pupils 
arranged scenes from the Old Testament — Abraham and Isaac, 
Moses . and the golden calf, Ruth and Naomi, etc. ; and one 
from each group told the story of a single scene. No attempt 
was made to put in the interpolations of the fifteenth-century 
authors, but the boys and girls tried to bring out the dramatic 
qualities of the stories; and their teacher felt that they gained 
a familiarity with the Bible stories which they had previously 
lacked. 

Next came the most interesting work of the course, the arrange- 
ment of scenes from Macbeth. We decided that these scenes 
should not attempt to reproduce the theater as it was in Shake- 
speare's day, but rather to imitate the new art of the drama, in 
which effects instead of exact representation are aimed at. We 
looked over books on the modern art of the theater by Gordon 
Craig, Hiram Moderwell, and Sheldon Cheney for suggestions for 
scenes suitable for use in Macbeth. We chose scenes from the 
Wagner operas, scenes from Everyman — all sorts and kinds of 
scenes that gave the suggestion we wanted to convey. 
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We constructed three scenes only. The first was a witch scene, 
in which the two boy-designers tried to express the idea that the 
witches were "bubbles of the earth." The color scheme was 
brown. Great brown rocks made the flat background; a brown 
caldron streaked with red, and brown witches, stood in the fore- 
ground. These witches were drawn to look as much like tree 
trunks as possible. Brown maline stretched across the front of 
the hat box softened the scene and harmonized it. 

Another scene represented was the coming of Duncan to 
Macbeth's castle. The girls decided to have a gate in a gray stone 
wall for the background; and so anxious were they to give a stony 
effect, that they painted it stone by stone and pasted it upon the 
background one stone at a time. This made a rough surface. Two 
wings of the same material were placed at each side of the gate 
and black ones, slightly wider, placed behind them. These gave 
a feeling of cold and chill. 

Flat white pillars rising against a black background into pointed 
arches gave an effect of brooding mystery to the next scene, a 
representation of the banquet hall in Macbeth's castle. For 
furniture there were the table, the benches, and the throne. We 
studied the scene and determined from it as far as possible the best 
place for each piece of furniture. 

The sleep-walking scene was modeled after the idea of some 
German designer, who planned the scene with a lovely curving 
staircase sweeping down into a dark hall. Our designer put a 
glaring white door at the head of the stairs, perhaps to give the 
feeling that a door was being opened from concealment to discovery. 
The stairs were gray, the background pitchy black; Lady Macbeth 
in white stood out in the dark room. 

The fairy tales leave Cinderella, with her wishes all granted, 
living "happily ever after." But modern writers are inclined to say 
that Cinderella kept right on wishing and wishing. And it is so 
with this Cinderella. Her wish for an easily constructed stage 
the hat box has satisfied. Now she wishes for some magic wand 
which will make the love of what is finest in dramatic writing so 
strong an expulsive power that plays base and vile, vulgar and 
tawdry, may play to empty houses and not to "standing-room only." 



